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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is designed to help educators plan and 
implement language and literacy programs and related professional 
development opportunities for elementary school educators. A primary 
focus of the document is on the tensions that exist between recent 
local, state, and national initiatives to improve the quality of 
schooling and current understandings of literacy and language 
learning. These tensions center on appropriate models of learning 
(transmission vs. transactional learning), views of knowledge 
(knowledge as discrete content vs. connected understandings), equity 
issues (race, culture, and class), purposes of education (preparation 
for higher education and work, social and personal uses), the role of 
teachers (teachers as technicians or professionals), and the role of 
standards (gatekeepers vs. motivators, fixed or dynamic). Questions 
for reflection and discussion concerning each area are included. An 
appendix provides information on educational reform in Washington, 
Oregon, and Alaska, as well as on the National Educational Goals, as 
revised in the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. (Contains 27 
references.) (MDM) 
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"I\> knioH' u'hcrc dful h<ni' to seek stcnuUirds. ire Ihnik 
itfic niiist cowe to leriiis irilh Ibe facl ihcil <^(>ocl stem- 
(lards (ire iiol lhliii>s irhieh are elear di.screte. and fit 
for eheeklisis. Muc h in the fashion ufAnstotle, irho 
claimed that essence is necessarily intertirined irith 
exj>eriencc\ ire heliere that standards cannot exist 
apart from experience. To aiisirer the (/iiestioii. W hat 
is i>(^od enoni>h hereT one must refer to iniayes of 
good enough — the iray people look. talk. act. or jeel 
irhite being good enough in irhaterer peij'ormance 
they attempt . And in the />i'<><-e.\s. one should not stray 
too fir from irhere here is." 

— .McDonald Rogers, and .Sizer ( IMay. p. it 

lAlucaiic^nLil rdniin in \he Parilit.' aiul auos.^ iIk* 

n.uion |)usL*s scxcral challci\UL*s lor sl IiooIs. l^iuailors must noi 
onl\’ pivj'^aiv sUKiL*ni> to adiicw* sialc-lL‘\ cl outcomes. I'^ut they 
inusi also Llc‘sii»n proi»rams that mc‘c‘t the* ol )jc‘c’ti\c‘s of the Cioals 
Icckiuaic* AmcTiua Act and ihc‘ c‘mc‘ruii\u national standards in 
Hni»lish and laiyuuai^c* arts. At the same time*, educators in the* 
ruction are c'ommitlexi to local determination nl' eurrieuluni and pro- 
!c‘ssional dc*\c*lopinent as part ol the* chanc;c‘s in c'ducation. 

()rc‘,uon superinic'ndent princ ipal Joanne ^'at\1n calls lor local 
iclenliiication of educational nc*eds and support to meet them when 
slu* w ritc's; 



"I h<i\c‘ lost t'aiih in an\ <ind all large-scale. organi/.c‘ci 
solutions to educational prohk'ins. Thc*y just put more* 
j'juperwork . rc'gukilions. and joh titles helween chil- 
dren and the help thc*y nec'd. Wheav schot>ls 
arc* lailing. it is not hc'causc* thc*y don t ha\c* c*nough 
projc'cts and programs. Init hc*causc‘ thc‘y ha\c‘ lost the* 
human touch.” ( \^)^) \. p. t. 

■| his hookka is intc*ndc*d to assist caliicators in making IocmI ck’ci- 
sions with <i human touch. spt.*cilic'ally about language* and litc*racy 
programs and rc‘latc‘d prolc*ssional dc‘\ c*loi'>mc‘nt. lamguagc* and lit- 
c*rac\ ix*rmc*atc* c*\c‘r\‘ aspc*ct ol k*arning. making language arts not 
only the* nic‘ssic‘st ol sc h<)()l disc ij>linc*s. but also, arguably, the* most 
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encompassing. New icrms for the field such as eomiminicalion arts, 
w'hole language, language across the curriculum. an<.l iniegraied 
language arts aiiesi lo ihe range of approaches and dehniiions in 
use* ('I'chudi. IWs). WTiaiexer we call it., the .school literacy program 
deserves e.xaminaiion in the conie.xi of. state and national refonn 
agendas. 

\\c* might begin with .some ciuestions. WTiat is the role oi' lan- 
guage arts in variou.s .state aiul national a*form initiativ (.*s, such as 
\\ashingt(Mhs [{.ssential Learnings, Oregon’s Llducational Act for the 
dlst Century, the .Alaska Student Performance Standards, and Coals 
iooo? (See .\ppendi.\ for ck'.scrij')tions of stat<,* and national reform 
initiatives (.liscusseLl Ikmc. ) How will the emerging national .stan- 
dards in Pnglish and language aits affect expectations for student 
periorrnam\* in oral and w ritten language? Lhesc ([uestions suggest 
some* ie*nsions relative to literacy instruction tha’ are inherent in 
re'lorm el forts. In grappling w ith these tensions at the local school 
(M‘ district level, how do we: 

• laisuia* a laig(.*r rok* lor languagt.* arts in the curriculum than 
iiK'ix* preparation lor the woiklorce? 

• Adopt language arts .standards that promote* ecpiity as well as 
e*.\e'e*lle*iU'e*? 

• .Sustain a le*arne*r-ccnte*ivel philoso|')h\ of education while* 
ele*\ e*lo|')ing p(.*rformane'c-haseel (. uiaiculum and a.s.scssmcnt? 

• Develop integrate*el k*arning cxperieiuvs w Inch richly elraw on 
and elexcloj') literacy and language? 

Ke*ce*ntly, the Literacy. Language and Communie*ation Program 
(LLCP) of the* Northwest Regional Lklucational Laboratory (NWRL'L) 
has organi/.e*el state-level focus grou|')s and coneiue'tcel practitioner 
surve*ys to (.‘xpkna* c|iie*.stions that lx*ar on language anel literae*y in 
the* e'onte*xt of state anel national reform efforts. In aelelition, the*.se 
initiative*s are sugge*.sting litera(.*y program aikl stall (,k*v clopment 
ap|)roaches that meet the ne*e*ds of the stale* and the region. 'Lhe 
focus grou|')s aix* (.lesigiu*(,l to build a network for incjuiry into tlu* 
changes |')o.scd for language arts by eelucational re'form. The* .same 
spirit ol in(|uirv drives the discai.ssion in this paper. 



I l()\\c\ cr (.icsinilMc ihc 
clum,ucs propo.sL‘Ll in .slalc or 
national celucaiion reform, the 
work of erealii\u the kiiu! of 
schools we want lakes j')laee at 
the inJivielual school le\el. 
I'urihermoie, it is the local 



However desirable the 
changes proposed in 
state or national 
education reform^ the 
work of creating the kind 



.sdiool (.ommuniiy that will be of schools we want takes 



maelc to impi()\e their school. 
lAluealors aiul community 
members are in\ ite\l to use 

this j'>apcr to examine a major component ol their school pr(\uram. 
lilerac\ de\elopmeni. One wa\* lhe\' may do this is to rellect on 
current classroom practices in lii'lil ol their personal aiul collective 
beliefs about laiy^uai»e and lileracx'. The experience of one LLCP 
project. l-JinUy in licniy IJlcnKY ncivluiijiicjit. has affiritted the 
\alue of .staff collaboration to de\elop a philosophy about lanuuai»e 
an^l literacw which then ser\X's as a iem|')late lor teachers to consult 
in rellecling on their own classroom |')racticcs. (>ontinuint» this 
i!K|Uir\' with documents from state and riational relorm ellort.s. 
ineludini' the emeryini' 1‘n.ulish aiul larit'uai'C arts .siandaixis. is one 
way tc' ensLire l()cal Llesii»n ()1 curriL'ulum best .sLiilLxl to the liteia(.\ 
and lani;uai»e needs of students. It is also a line model of locally 
dL‘sii»iKxl and rcs|^onsi\e staff dL‘velopment in ihc best tradition ol 
tcaclu.‘r research. 

Slate aiul national reform initiative’s are. ol course. ele'sii;neel to 
clfect impro\ eaiients in the' (|ualily ol schoolini; anel thus in .stuelenl 
le’arniiu' oule'ome's. ^el theae aix‘ s()ine aixais in whie h the leloim 
agenela sceans to be- out of s\iu‘ with the most current uiulersiaiKl- 
ini»s ol llteaacy anel laiyuua^ue- U-arniiyu, In this eliscussion. these 
aixMs are elescrilxxl as (ensiuns. suggesiiiyu the neexl lor caielul 
stud\' anel elialoi^ue’ amont» edut'aiors, as well as anioiyu community 
membea's and poliex makers, loeaisure optimal litea'aey instruction 
as part of the’ chaiyue’s in exlueaUi(»n. 'fhe major areas of tension lor 
literac\ in exlucation ix’lbrm include’; 



there for the loiyu haul, sus- 
taining the cliLinges they have 



place at the individual 
school level 
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• Modds of k\irnii\L; 

• \‘iL*w .s of know lod^uo 

• lu|uily issues 

• Pmposes of ediu aiion 

• Role ol teac hers 

• Role of siandaixls 

laieh ol tensions is explored in a separate section in the 

remainder ot tlK‘ hookk't. .\k*mhL*rs ol the school communit\‘ ma\ 
clioose to ixmlI aiul lHscuss tlu* entire hookk't. iisinit the tpiestions 
lor rellectiopj and Lliscxission at the i*nd of each sL'ction. Or. thev 
may ek^adc to locus on tlu* aiXMs ol ti’iision most ?x*k*\ani to their 
sc’liooTs lit<.*rac\ |')roi'ram. rcarlii\u aiul discussiiyu thosL* sections. 
AnotliL-r approach, which may in\ol\e the entire staffas \\x*l! as 
paix*nt and community memhers. is to usl' the jii»saw method, with 
small i^i'oups takini; ix'sponsihility to ixxkI aiul discuss inLli\ iLlual 
sections in preparation lor shariiyu their insio|us with the whok- 
t'roiip. 

llowe\L‘r school communitiL’s use tlu* booklet. tiK' ,uoal shoukl 
he to in\ol\e kv\ stakeholders — tea<. hers. aLlministrators. communi- 
ty memhers, parents — in suhstanti\L‘ dial(\^ue about their \ ision for 
stiKlents as liieratL* lx‘inLts. Sustaining this Llialogue will I'oniiniK' to 
allirm ow nership of tlx* \ ision and sup|')ort its realization thiough 
c'xpL'ric'iux's across the curriculum that helj) students Lkxx'lop per- 
sonalK aiul socially ef[LXli\ c usl's of litL*rac\ . 



Models of Learning 

Support for Transactional Model 

I low does language k'arning occur? Kt'scMix h IVom a wiile \ ari(.*t\ 
ol\lis(. ipliiK’s now supports an .icii\(.’ concx'pi of litL'racx and lan- 
guage* k'arning, soiiKainu's calkxl a transactional model: lUc 
k*arne*r aeti\x*ly e'ngage's — or transae'ts — with the* e*n\ ironnu'nl, 
including pe'opk* aiul mate'rial resouixe's. in oixler to k'arn. Some* 
(ontrasts Ix'twxxm this model anel the* tr.ielitional transmission 
model atx* listeal on the* newt page* (Weave'r. p, 



Transmission Model 


Transactional Model 


E'mphii.sis is on diivct (cdchiin^. 
conirolk*(.l by iIk* proLinii^n :ind 
by iIk* io:iclK*r. 


Kmphasis is on learning, facili- 
laievl lull noi eontrolled by ihe 
leaeher. 


Basis is ilio Ih'luiriorist 
of k‘ar!iini» 


Basis is ihe coyiiidi'csocial 
model of learning. 


lA’amini; is vic\\\*t.l as ino\ iiyu 
from /xirl (o irhnU\ ihai is. ii'^ a 
mailer of buiUini; from simple 
lo eomplex. tVom smalkT m 
larger skilN. 


[.earning is seen as oeeurring 
from ii'holc tu iHirl: ihai is. 
smaller pans ol a lask are 
b‘arned wilbin ihe (.'oniexi ol a 
meaningful w h( >h'. 


Learning i^ vi<.'v\«.'J as Ixihil 
I'nruii ilinn: speaking aiul will- 
ing eori\*ei respons«.'s and 
avoiding iiKonwi oik's ai\' 
\ta'\ imjXMianL 


[.earning is st^xai as i1k‘ i\‘siili 
ol' co/r/^/e.v cny}ddiv livnccsscs 
ilial ean be faellilaled by leaelv 
(.as aiul enhanced by peer 
inieraeiion. 


SiiK e c'(WT('c7//e>>’ is valiKxl. 
risk-iaking is diseourag^.-d 
and ( >r p(.'nali/t.'d . 


Kish-Uihiiiy. and lienee "errors' 
are seen as (.vsseniial for learn- 
ing. Apprc^ximaiion is (.'elebrai- 
ed. 


All R'anuas -aw expet^Uxl lo 
nuisfcrw liai is laughi w lien il 
is lauglii: lluis. inosi c'hiklix'n 
i.-\pt*rieiH\‘ varying degrees ol 
lailuixx 


[.^.'ariK'i's aix‘ expt^'eKxl lo be al 
(djjcrcnf sU'iycs, lo <.k*vx’lop al 
iheir own pa».x‘ aiul in iheir 
( )\\ n ways: iluis. iheix- is no 
t^oiu'epi <^l “lailure.' 


Abililv lo }'(’!>}'( hIiuw u}‘iilly oi' 
in u ridny. d l)r(\lc{(*rniinc(l 
cnrn’i ( rc*s/xnisc is lalw^n as e\ i 
deiKe ( )l learning. 


.\biliiv lo hnoii'lcil^^c ((nd 

in d.n'nk in }ioivl ii'ciys is eon- 
siderevl e\i(.lenee of learning, 
as is ilk' abililv lo use general 
siralegiv's ac'ross a wick* range 
( )f lasks and c'( >nu*xis. 
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The most recent diah of the Content Standards Document in 
Hnglish Language Arts (NCTHL FalL 199-i) asserts principles of litera- 
c\' development that are congruent with the transactional modcL 
I'or example, the sec tion on “Standards of the l^rofession" states 
that literacy: 

• is an active* pnnx'ss ot construaing nK‘aning 

• Is dynamic' and changing 

• Builds upon a stuclc^nt's cultural, intellcalual, and linguistic expe- 
ric*nces 

• Is pi'( )1( >uncllv s( )c'ial 

11 le cloc'ument goes on to say, “Literacy skills and procc*ssc‘s 
cIc‘Vl‘Io|') at manv lev els through construction of c'ohc*rent mean- 
ings.'’ Such clesc'riptions of the learning |')roce.ss Bring into serious 
c|uesiion classroom praciic\*s that arc* teacher-centered and rely pv\- 
marily on direct instruction in a i')rc*clc*terminecl sc'oj')c*-and-.sec|uencc* 
curriculum. In a tran.sac'tional model, students are active meaning 
makc*rs, and language is both the* vehicle* and the* oBjeca oi‘ learn- 
ing. If vve* support this modc’l ol learning, litc*racy instruction as part 
ol education relorm mu*'t lU’ces.sarily rc*ic*c‘t a narrow goal of cor- 
rc*c'tnc*.ss and received inieipretation. 

Keeping the Student at the Center 

Tlu*re are c'urricular ini|')lications in a v ic*vv' of lc*arning as j'jcr.son- 
allv c'onstruclc*cl through social inic’rac'tion. In a transactional model 
of learning, a negotiatc*d ('urriculum — one w ith “many starting 
points and pathways'" that is dose to the* life* ex|')c“ric*nces of the 
learners and the c*x|X*rtise of the* tc*achc*r.s — is c*ssc*ntial (I)arling- 
I lammoncl. 1^)9 t, p. iSi i. .Many language* and litc‘r.ic'y c‘clucators are 
understandaBly concernc*cl that such ('ritical c*X|X‘ric*ncc‘s in literacy 
lc*arning arc* hardly adclrc*,ssc*d in the language of c*duCcttional reform 
which s|')c*aks mainlv* of outcomc*s. In a transactional modc*l of liter- 
aey learning the* products or outconic*s arc* insc*j')araBlc* (rom the* 
procc*sses m vv hi( h the lc*ariic*r c'ligagc’s. 

Tc*ac hers in the* Washington focus group insist that schools nec’cl 
to have* the ric*xiBility and the Irec*dom to dc*vc*lop the* c'urric'ulum 
that Bc*s( mc*c*ls the* uc*c*cls of their students and thc*ir communitv. In 



ihis Li|')pro;u h. skills mn.1 sli:itL‘i’iL*s arc k‘:irnL‘Ll in iIk* process of 
purposelul in(|uiry. no! according to a scope and Nccpicnce in read- 
ing or \\ riling, lor ^‘xainple. I 1 k‘sl* educators are concerned that 
.slate and national reform elToris might place more emphasis on 
mandaic‘d content knowledge, with a "one* si/e tits all a|')proach to 
curriculum. 

Literacx educator and resL*archc*r Ken C'loodman reminds us ot 
|olm l)ewe\ s idea that the curriculum lx* ddermined In the learn- 
er and the contcMM. ( )utconK*s-hased standards, L*sj')c‘cially it tramc‘d 
at the national lc.‘\el. may lx* sL*c*n as U*a\ing the learner out. thus 
scriiMing a standard curriailum leading to the same* results lor all 
students icloodinan. An acti\c k*arning model presumes 

^.*ngagc*nx*nt . hut as (mk* rc*cent study t()und. studc*nts hc*c\tnx* moic* 
LlisL-ngaged *as curriculum. tc*\ts. and assignments lx*camc‘ more* 
siaixlardi/ed' (Niett). p. Ironicallw as Linda Daiiing- 

1 lammoixl points out. ’ rite* c'onstruc’ti\ast lc*arning theory that 
undergirds much of tlx* iix*toric of the new standards work is it.self 
the maj(M' aiguim*nt for not nationalizing new staixlards and asses.s- 
nuMUs in a mannc*r that would ultimatc‘l\ |^rc‘scrihc* a national cur- 
riculum" ( i. p. thS). 

Kaihc*r than clc*fine the content for suicK'. curriculum statc*menis 
in language arts might address relc“vani language aixl liieracx' strate- 
gies for students to develop in order U) conduct meaninglul 
iix|uiric*s in pursuit (it nc*w knowledge*, (.urriculum doc'umc*rits 
ought to emidiasi/.e the types ot c*X|')eriencc*s tliat j'jromote lan- 
guage and litc*racv dc\ eloj'iment. thus hahmeing prtx’ess with prtxl- 
uc't . .\l(inlLina s rc*c‘c*ntl\ dev c‘l( >j")c*d Jov Acstijctii f.itcfdc ) 

builds on Jerome llarste s idea of the discii')liix*s as a lc*ns lor tcxxi.s- 
ing student iiujuirv. The* I'rdnu^ii'orh invite's stude'iits to j'uirsue par- 
ticular imiLiirv- inte*resis with pe*rs|X*cliv es o|tcre*d hva lor example, 
dance*, art, literature*, and music. 

'riu'rc* is a ve*rv real te*nsion lx*tvvee*n a cairriciilum in laiyguage 
arts which is rich aixl dive*rse*. shapc*d hv’ suidc'nts' interests, needs, 
and exix*rie*nc‘e*s and a curriculum that is a hodv of content or 
skills, elete*rmiiu*d hv the* contents of |X*rformanc e asse*ssments s^t 
outside* the* sc hool. The* c'halle*ngc* for e*duc*ators aixl foi' ix*olession- 
al organizations in writing the* standards lor Lnglish and language* 
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»irls is liow to prcscrw llu* inlcL^riiy ol hoili the suhjrci arc:i :uul the 
siLklcnt. "'riK* subjeel ma\ Iv public knowlcilge. but lor belter or 
worse. tlk‘ k^arner iligests it personally * (MotVetl. 1W2. p. S"^). It i.s 
this locus on iIk‘ learner and his Ik‘|- li\ ed experiences in the class- 
room that must be heii;htL*ned in the eilucaiional ivlorni a,i»eiula. 

Questions for Reflection and Discussion 

• U Zu// do irc hcUciv ahoul Inur children Icnni oral nnd irriKcn 
Unii^iur^c (Uid dcivlnf) (;//ecV//r uses of Uto-acy'" 

• Uou do t>ur cl(is>}‘t*o}}i j>r((c(i<. cs (Old nuiu^rinis rcjlcct (hese 
hclii^ls}' 

• /// our hchejs (Uu! juiicficcs, do u c sec cuiy cloiiciits of cf 
(mnsnedonol }} 1 (hIcI (y7(v//7////,^^^^ . l//r o/'</ (mnsndssion nioch'lr 

do li e }vci>}{ciie lUiy iliffereuces' 

• \\ lull idK'iii*nces d( f iiv ctuisider cri( leal jor students t(f deivloj) 
the litemcv shills, hahits uud uttitudes ire rdlue}' I loir nv 
fitfi'ide these exjh'rieuces — cit sc hint!, ut luniu*.'' 

• f foil' do H i* ruhie the lit(n\icv leuniiuy yn^cess us irell us its 
prifdiictsi" 

• I loir do students learn reading, initluy. s/>e(ihiui> and listening 
stniiedas in the process lif piirp().<efiil lecirninys 

• U hat I'lile do Students hai\' in diii'nuiuiir^ the literacy 
ciirru iiliiini' 



Views of Knowledge 

Knowledge as Discrete Content 

The l)\u.lili< >nal \ lew c )| kn( »w leLl,L>e as a b( >d\ of t oniLait. perhaps 
lixeLltorat least locatediina discipliiK*, seems archaic. As knowb 
ed^e-’-and (.‘kxlroiiic i(C(X‘ss to it- e‘\plo(.k‘s, tlk* ai;uument o\L*r 
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which piece of inlonnaiion imiM he known or which text must he 
read hy all hec'omes moot, ^'et those who would ordain w hat is 
es.seniial knowledge* atiiaet :t tollowing in the name of ' high stan- 
dards. “ Witne.ss. for example, the popularity of lei). Hi ch's 
Culluml l,itentcy its see|uels which spell out the re(|uireel 
know ledge* aeToss eonte'nt aie*as gi'aeic hy graek*. 

I ‘nfortiinatelw the ele*\ e*lopment of national stanelards hy e'ontent 
areas, such as Knglish. mathematics. se*ie*nce*. anel hi.storw may aelel 
to this sen.se* of kiiowleelge as a hoely ol' information lixe*el in sepa- 
rate* dise‘ipline*s. ‘The* language of CioaN iUUU also implie*s this view 
whe*n it calls for students to lea\‘e* grade*s lour, eaght and 12 "hax ing 
demonsiraie*el compc*le*ncy over challenging suhje*ct matter. Cioal 
Tli!e*e* goes on to list \{) academic suhjerts in which that c(Mnpe*ten- 
e\ will he* cxpc‘cie‘el. With e*xie*nsi\c .siaiielaiels lor content knowl- 
e*elge* w ritteai in e*ac'h ol the‘se are*as. the*re* is a fe*al (|Ue‘stion ol 
whe‘the*r tiA'ing t(^ ine'orporaie* all ol the*m might actually he e.‘ounie*r- 
productiN'e*. That is. what will he the* effect on progre.ssive programs 
in whic h the goal is to integrate le*arning? Is such a commitment to 
"le's.s is more. ■ itvelepih unelerstanding likeK' to he utulercut h\- 
manelat(*e! siandarels in separate content areas ( l)aiiing-I lammoneL 
inn \ )? I his is a teal worry. 

Knowledge as Connected Understandings 

A more cotnctiiporarv' \ ie*w ol ktmw le*elge* is ol cotitie*eliori.s 
tnadc* h\' the ic‘artu*r act'oss cotlce*pls artel suhie*e't ate*as. usitlg. as 
llarsic* suggests, the* letlse's of elif'eretll di.sciplitu*s. Te*ache*rs in the* 

( )re*got'i loc us group se‘e* a tu*e*el o pro\ iele sludetHs with a hal- 
atlce*el e*\pe*rie*tU'e‘ ol eli.se'ipline*-spe‘e il ic e'otlle*tlt atui ways ol ktiow- 
ityg anel c urriculutn itiie*gration for itMe*relisciplinar\' ihinkitig. Both 
within atid actoss elise iplitle*s, itt this \ ie*w. ktiow le*dge* is tiol e'e*r- 
taiti: il is prohletiKiiic. It results frotn j^rohletn posityg atxl itKiuiry. 
.Morilatia's Acsthetk' l.itvrcicy, lor exatnple. is inietiel- 

e*cl to |■)ro^'oke* stueletits' (|Ue*sii()ns itlspiie*el hy the arts. (|uestiotis 
that will pe*rsot'iall\* driw* ihe'ir le*arthtig. The* inuncii'oyh "An 

iiu|uir\ etne*rge*s frotn the* e‘Xpeaie‘tlee*s .mel e*n\ ironm<.*tlts pro\'iele‘el 
for the .siude*til. rhe* datiger of usitig platmeel lhe*tnc* c\cles is that 
the te*aehe*r has stoie*ti (he* Aiia! Irotn the* siucle*tit hy itilerpre*ting and 
ciassih itig the* c*ncoutilcr ifito a lhe*tne* (llahti, inni. p. lit. 
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Such a model of know ledge rejects the notion of objective truth, 
asserting instead that e\ents and texts ha\e multiple meanings, 
arrived at by the learner through an active process of making 
meaning, in Oregon’s [Educational Act for the 21st C^entuiy, for 
example, student otucomes include the ability to "deliberate on 
pui>lic issues . . . by applying ]X‘rs|'jccii\ es from the social sci- 
ences." "interpret human experience thiough literature and the 
\ isual and performing arts.” and "direct his or her own learning, 
including planning anil carrying out complex ]')rojecls." 1hese stan- 
dards for what sturlents know and can rlo call for cross-dis(.ij')linary 
understandings. 

Inquiry-driven Curriculum 

W Sellwooel .Middle School in Portland. Oregon, studL‘nts and 
teachers in the l-i'eam (the* I stands for "integrateLl" ) construct the 
year's curriculum lor ilic group ol' sixth- through eighth-graders 
around central c|uestions chosen through a collaboralixe process. 
This process dexelojxs an academic program based on the students' 
c|ue.stions and concerns about themsebes anel the world around 
them and the integration of reaeling. writing, social studies, math, 
science, health, and art, 'fhe cuiiiculum heljxs .sttKlents ex]')lore t('»p- 
ics t>f interest to them, in the fall of IW *. for exam|')le, l-'I'eam stu- 
dents decided one (|ur*stion for study would be the eiwironmental 
imiract — both |')ositi\ e and negatixe — of science and technology 
(Oldani, in press). Such an ap|')roacli |')repares students to demon- 
strate the integraterl, perlormance-ba.sud learning dial will be 
re(|uirc‘d for Oregon's ( !erlili('ate of Initial .Mastray. 

'i bis \ iew of knowledge as springing from ]')urj')oseful inc|uiry 
also conforms to the National Middle School Association's 
vlurriculum 'Task I'orce's recommenelation that learning experiences 
Ibr middle school studraits should be "integrated, address students' 
own cjuestions . . . and actixely engage .students in problem .sobang 
and a variety of experimental learnitig o]aportunities" (Curriculum 
I'ask I'orce, i.earning in the* l-'I’eam is not served liy predeter- 

mined texts and pre]')lanned instrtiction in s]'>ecific skills and strate- 
gies. Lcairning resources, including texts amJ other nu*dia. and the 
skills nc‘c‘dc‘d to puisuc* the iiKjuiiy are depcaKkait on the (|uestions 
choscai. 
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Incjuiry-ha.scxl learning; 
goc.s nuidi further than a 
seope-and-seciuence ciir- 
riailum. A> literacy educa- 
tor Kathy Sliori ( \W 0 sa\'.s: 

■‘Whal we create w ith 
inciuiry isn't answers, it s 
understanding;, which max' 
change as wc* continue the* 
inc|uiry. \Xe iiu|uire not to 
narrow down, fix an answer; we in(|uiic to open np. unc*arth new 
cjuc'siions. e\en increase confusion, i'he teacher does not know 
e\‘c‘r\'ihing the* stuclc*nt will diseoxer. 

Learning to Teach for Inquiry-based Learning 

Washington and Oiegon focus grouj') |xutiei|^anis are clraxxn to a 
curriculum that promotes integratcxl learning — one that dexelops in 
response to students' needs and intere.sts. I loxx ex er. they .stress the 
importance ol' staff clexelo|')ment and su|^|')ori lor teachers in such a 
model, 'feachers need lime and re.sources to dex elo]^ nexx xx ays ol 
teaching and integrating content areas. They need time, they add. 
to c'onstruc'l their ox\ n understandings aero.ss content lines. '1'rainc‘cl 
as manx- xx ere to teach literature and xx riling separate from .social 
studies, .science, and othc'r arc*as. thex’ need time and su|')|'K)rt to 
clexciop nexx- xx ays of thinking right along xx ith their students. W ill 
state* and national relorm el forts address this nec*d lor tc*achers 
leaning, too? More to the point, xxill local .schools and districts pro- 
\i(!e a means i'or teachers to xx'ork logcaher ;ts a community ol 
learners? 

l.itc‘ratuic* instruc'tion is one area in xxiiicii a x ic'xx- ol lc*arning as 
incjuirx calls for suhstantial inxc*.stment in professional dexelopmeni. 
ludith I.angc*r t \^)^)\) de.seribes her research on narratixe thinking in 
terms of both students' and teachers' learning. Students' "envisioiv 
— the shifting understaiulings they haxe as thex' read and dis- 
cu.ss literature — are c'rueial to their understanding of text. To the 
extc*nt that teachers can hc*lp .students trust and explore their ow n 
res|')onse.s to text, students can Ic'arn to xaluc* the open-endc*cl liter- 
arx ex|x*rience. rhc*y c an dexc‘lop increasingly complex respon.ses 




''We inquire not to narrow 
dotvnyfix an answer; we 
inquire to open up, unearth 
new questions^ even 
increase confusion.'' 
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and apply analytical tools to text as well. Bui the goal is not getting 
to "the correct interpretation." A rich experience of literature, 

Langer as.sens. leav es the (.loor open; it doesn't wrap up or reach 
consensus at the eiKl ol the class perio(.l or unit ol studv. I I(,*re, 
again, the outcome — value<.l literap- skills and strategie.s — cannot be 
S(.*paralc(.l \'yo\)) tlie process in which it is learned. 

Ilowevcr. Langer notes, it can be dill'icult for teachers to learn 
how to promote narrative thinking, this sense of an ever-expanding 
hori/on of possibilities in lit(.‘rature. .Many have learned to rely on 
kvs.son plans with convergence on an interpretation as the goal. New 
c*xpectalions i'or .stiiLlcnts to construct mcLining^ in literature: to 
make connections between lit^'rature -And pcrsoiial experience; and 
to (.lev clop multiple .strategies to appreciate, interpret. And criticpie 
various types of literature aixl other nie(.lia call lor new ways of 
teaching. Supporting teachers as they dev elop the.se ways of work- 
ing with students aiul with texts is es.sential. In short, meaningful 
education reform will not happ(.*n without supporting teachers. 

Questions for Reflection and Discussion 

• \V/)^// nppnrin m'lics (/(> niir students htuv Jur imiuiiy-drinni 
/(Y//v////g/ f fuir cun nv hc/p the))) dcivlnp Uniy^nuj^c and //7e/v/cr 
^truttyics that support rich in(iniricss 

• ! loir do irc currently help snuhnits derelop "connected 
understandings " or Intei^ruted leurnini^}' What else nuyht ire d(& 

• hi (Uir classrooms is there a ti^nsion hetireen coi vrin^if content in 

separate subjects and desii^ninp^ in-depth experiences 

irith a "less is more" philosophy:' ! loii' do nv deal irith this 
tension' 

• Hole do ire proride support for teachers learning to teach f)r 
imHiiry in their classrooms' Is time set aside fn' them to read 
aixmt, discuss, ami plan f>r imiuiry leanuny' Uoir are ivsi)iirces 
prorided' 



Equity Issues 



Opportunity-to*Learn Standards 

In pursuit ol ccliicalional rcioriiKTS talk alioul provid- 

ing a luvd plax’ing field, ensuring that all ehiklren ha\e the oppor- 
iunil\' to learn in a rieh and ehallenging eurrieulum. in language 
and lileraew however, there is a profound tension between ecjuitv' 
and exeellenee. l-speeiallv' in literaev'. the .stakes ai\‘ high, sinee lit- 
eraex' is not a neutral skill; it is a primarv means of aeeess to eduea- 
lional. eeonoinie. and soeial sueeess. \\ hat does it take to provide 
optimal literaev learning expcaienees? The latest drall oi the Ncm*! 
standards ealls lor .sehooK to provide; 

“edueational opportunities with high expeeialions ol 
peiformanee and with responsibility for learning 
shared hv sluklents and teaehers, to provide students 
w ilh the opportunity to develop their lileraey through 
a wide range ol' verbal, visual, teehnologieal and ere- 
ati\e media olTering multiple pathways to learning, 
knowing, and eonstrueling meaning.” 

h(|uilv in language and litcaaey demands that wc‘ talk about the 
CifHicxiWn- learning, usualb' the* elassroom — its resourees. proee.ss- 
c‘s, and inlcaaetions. I'Xjuiiy in aeee.ss to .sehool resourees, ineluding 
exeellenl teachers, should he the starting plaee ol sehool relorms 
which aim to improve* student learning outcomes (l)arling- 
llammond. b)9t). Noting that content atul performance standards 
are not verv effective as a vehicle for leveraging resource ec|uali/a- 
tion. I )arlit\g-l lammond suggests that ‘ ine(|ualities in learning 
opportutTtic‘s must be* addres.sc'd head-on il lhc*y arc* c*vc*r to be* sue- 
e'cssfullv re*move*er' ( l^di. p. i<Sl ), 

.\ddressing these* ine*(|ualitie*s by including opportunity-to-le*arn 
standards in relortn doeutnents has been a e'ontroversial issue, 
however. I'he* .Statulards lh'oje*ct for hnglish l.atiguage* Arts lo.st its 
le*de*ral lutuliiig earlie*r this ye*ar large*ly beeaitse* ol its inclusion ol 
opportunit V -to-le*arti standards (i Linagan. b)9 i). Ikoponerits ol 
t)pportunitv-to-le*arti sumelards in (loals iuon vve*re* able* to ke*e*p 




them in that 1 m 11. but as Penelope Early of the American Association 
of OMleges for Teacher Education noted, the language is “fuzzy" 
and “about ex'cry filth woixl is \-oluntarv' (Flanagan, 1994. p. S). 
Early succinctly concliiLlcs, 

■Teachers are Llarn tire^l of ha\ ing situations where 
there aren’t enough textbooks; where there aren’t lab- 
oratoriL'S: where there arc* school buildings that are 
wanting in terms of ba.sie conilon: and yet they're 
accused when the students don't learn’’ (E’lanagan, 

IW t, p. 4 ). 

( )f particular rele\aiK-e to e(|uiiy and excellence in literac'y are 
the findings in the most recent National Assessment ol I'ducaiional 
Pi'ogress (NAl'.P) Writing l\e|')ori C'arcl on resources ai^.d writing per- 
formance. d.lass size lor Is pc*rcc*ni of students nationally and foi‘ M) 
I'jercent of students in disacK aniaged urban areas was more than 
M). Siicii numbers raise obstacles to both the amount of writing stu- 
dents produce and the frecjuency and cjuality of teacher ivs|')onse to 
Students’ writing. Also. 4 O |')ercx*nt of students had teachers who 
ivported that insufficic*nt resource's were* a\ ailable to them. .\ partic'- 
ularh striking finding dealt with c'om|')ulep». ’Ehe benefits of com- 
puic*r u.sc* to both the proee.ss and |')roduets of students' wrilitig 
have been well documented, ^et the Writing Report C"ard found 
(hat schools witli low performance on the N'.Md^ had far less acce.ss 
to computc'is than did high-performing schools, (lomj'uilers were 
not a\ ailable for 4<S percent of the eighth-graders in the bottom-per- 
forming one-third of the schools, compared to 2b percent in the 
t(^p-pc*rlbrming oiu'-third of schools ( .'\|')plebee et al., 199a. p. 1 1 ). 
I’eaciiers in both the Washington and ( )rc*gon focus groups worry 
(bat sc hools are currc*ntly j')reparing two societies: one that is tech- 
nologically literate as a result of a eve ss to high-tech ivsourcc's. and 
the* other w ith neither the acec'ss nor the* know-how. ETiioing that 
concern. Alaska teachers w ho wc-rc- recently sur\x*yed on preferred 
areas for staff dc*\elopmc‘nt in litc*rac'\ instruction place “supporlitig 
litc'iacN* de\'c*lopmc*nl w ith lc*chnologv'’ amotig their top fiu* choic- 
es. 
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Diversity as Strength 

Vhc language arts curriculuiu nuisi hotli j')r()niolc* unity and (.ulc- 
brale diwrsiiy. indued suu divursil\- among suidenis as a strength in 
our schools and in our society, reachers in the Washington and 
C)regon locus grou|')s de.scribe iheif commiunent to both ec|Uil\ and 
excellence as providing a challenging literaex' curriculum to all and 
creating a psxc hologicalh* .safe learning enx ironmeni. This idea of a 
safe learning enx ironmeni retlecls a transactional learning model in 
xxhich risk-taking is encouraget.1, under.sio()d by both teachei and 
student to be the basis fv)r 
learning. 1 hc‘ goal is not to 
axoid making mistakes but 
to build siu cc*ssix ely better 
aj')proximaii(Mis ol the 
desired learning or skill. 

Creating a cla.ssroom in 
xxhich all students I eel this 
kind of safety as learners is 
fundamental to aclvex ing 
eejuity and excellence in 
language aiul literacy learn- 
ing. 

leachers in the Oregon locus grcnij') assert that literacy educators 
must confront ecjuiiy i.ssues in .society, in j'jart by guaranteeing all 
students atxe.ss to rcal-xxoiid literacy. S|')c*cilic .school j'jractices thex' 
rcx'ommend to ensure o|')limal literacy dc^xc‘lopmc‘nt among dixcisc 
suidcait populations are elimination of tracking or ability grouping, 
incrc*asc‘d u.se of multicultural literature and cc*lc‘bration ol multiple 
liic‘rac'ic*s. and pi'ox ision ol many xxays lor students to intc*iact xxiih 
cMch other as \xell as xviih the teacher in language <md literacy 

learning c‘Xperic*ncc‘s. 

W ashii'igloi'i focus group tcMciica's .stress the imj')ortai^c'e ol xalu- 
ing siudeni.s' natixe language and .suppcH'ting it through bilingual 
education: hc'lping studcaits x alue dixcasily amcMig lhc*it classmiacss, 
building stronger ties betxxeen .school and home, especially bridg- 
ing the gaj') for !K)n-l*ngli.sh speaking ixuvnts: building on .students 
home* c ulture* to line! xc*hic‘lc*s tor meaningiul liteiacx Ic’atning *it 
school: and re.spcvting culture and learning .style in the contc*nt o! 



The language arts 
curriculum must both 
promote unity and celebrate 
diversity, indeed see 
diversity among students as 
a strength in our schools 
and in our society. 
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instruction. cx|X‘ciaiions Ibr lcarnint». and assessments. I'unda- 
nienial to prov iding ecjuity in learning op|')oiliinities Ibr students, 
lliey add. is meeting teachers* needs Ibrsen ing increasingh diverse* 
students, both the gitleel and the disadvantaged, students with limit- 
c‘d I'.nglish skills, and students in need ot s|'>ecial edue'ation. In 
ensuring equity, as in realizing other aspects of education reform, 
meaningtul change will not happen without adecjuate su|'>port for 
the teachers u ho w ill make the changes. 

The Classroom as a Community 

Seeing the classroom as a community has great rek-vance to 
achieving the twin goals of c(|uit\' and e.xcellence. CkTilral to educa- 
tion relorm is the >al ol providing a challenging curriculum for all 
instead ol high lev els of education for a few . A movement awav- 
Irom competition tovvaixl collahoraiivc wavs ol learning is im|x>r- 
tant here. However, the hureaucraiic organization of schools has 
iraditionallv- isolated individuals and fostered competitiveness. In 
lact. a numhe'r ot educational re.searchers have found evidence that 
hureaucratic management practices fuel inec|uities in students* 
access to learning. ( .Muiphv'. IW t. |x One e.xample of such a 
practice is tracking, in vv hich academicallv weaker students are 
denied access to the top learners ;md the interaction with them that 
could supj:>ort their own learning. In contrast to the com[xaitive, 
hureaucratic moLlel, a communitv concc|')t affirms the value of 
shared ellorts, suj:>|X)rts e.xperimentalion. aixl respects individual 
dillerences as heneliling the whole groiijs s learning ((dark and 
.\stulo. IWi). 

A report Irom the Cdaremonl Ciiaduatc School give's a moving 
account ol ilie ix'cd to construct communities in cla.ssrooms and 
sc hools. \ ’niccs fm))i ihc Inside: .1 Report on Schooling from Inside 
the Classntom (hoplin and Wec'ies, 199 i) contains the results of an 
intensive study of four urf)an and suhurhan schools in California. 

Si) many c*ducalional ic'form plans he ‘gin — and end — outside the 
c'lassrooin and re'suli in re'comme'ndations that only minimallv affect 
the lile' ol the cla.ssroom. In contrast, this re'port isolate'd the .seven 
central c'oncX'rns or piohlems e'xpe'ric'ncexl hy memlx'rs of ilie 
school: teac'he'rs, stude'nls. adminisiratoi-^ . staff, and parents. In 
ordeT ol importance' ihe'sc* central cone'erns are: 



I'j 



1. Relationships, l^spccially imporuml arc relationships IxHwccn 
teachers and students, hut also important are relationships 
among teachers, aniong students, and between parents and 
teachers. 

2. Race, culture, and class. Increasingly hiculuiral and bilingual 
studeiM bodies arc being taught by a preelominanth' 
monoeiiltural and monolingual teaching lorce. 

3 . Values. l^ailicipLinls neeel to eliscuss lunelamental \ Lilues anel to 
anicLilaie shared \'li1ucs across race, culture, aiul c lass so that 
students ha\e a network ot adults (parents and teachers) with 
whom the\- can ‘ really talk about important things." 

4. Teaching and learning. I'eachcrs need to actix ely participate in 
curriculum design and to ha\e access to their prole.ssional 
comnumitx*; .students need to be actively engaged in meaninglul 
learning. 

5 . Safet\\ Students aiul .stall need to le*cl jihysically and 
p.svchologieally safe at school. 

6. Physical environment. 'I'hc need for adetjuate j‘)ublic and 
private space, aesthetic aj^j^eal. (M'dei*. and rich materials and 
media for learning mu.st be addressed. 

7. Despair, hope and the process of change. I he school must 
support dialogues ab(>ut the needs ol the school and engage 
j')articipants in planniiyg lor change that is relevant to them. 

The first three coiuertis — rclation.shij)s. race culture class, and 
v aluc.s — arc especially crucial to the tvv in gOLils of ecjuitv' Lind excel- 
lence. Students iu‘ed to feel CLUX‘d about and respected by teachers 
and supporte‘d Lind vve‘lcomed by eaeh otlu*r. One student identi- 
fied a critiCLil problem of . schooling by saving. "'I his place hurts my 
spirit!" (l^>plin Lind W'eeres. p. I 1 ). 'I'hc Liuthors note the neg- 

Litive consc‘( jiK‘nce‘s on learniiyg. Lti'id evei'i thixMts to physicLil siilely, 
vv Ixm rekitioiiships betvvc‘e‘n and amoi'ig stLidcaits Lind teLichers Lire 

In his work with the Coalition of ITscntial Schools, Ted Si/cr 
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places comnuinity-building at the center of real reform. He main- 
tains that community and commitment develop through “personal- 
ization of learning/' a process in w hich students are well known by 
significant adults, including teachers and administrators. I'o know' 
students really well, teacheis can't possibly work with 1^0 of iliem 
a da\' (not an uncommon load for a high school Hnglish teacher). 
Student-teacher ratios must be reduced (Si/er, 199S). 

Hxaccaixiting the probkaii w iih relationships are issues of race, 
culture, and class. l'!xpeclations and attitudes that support some stu- 
dents and demean others do not begin with schools, but they 
inhabit schools just as they do soc iet\' at large. As one teacher in 
the* ('alifornia study pointed out; 

■‘Racism and prejudice is embedded in the education- 
al institution. If the majorit\‘ ol teachers are represen- 
tatixes of the dominant culture, wiiat does that, in 
itself, communicate to .students who are not in tlie 
dominant culture? C'ombine that with the choice ol 
curriculum and subject matter. If 90 pcavent of the 
subject matter taught in schools is from the Western 
lAiroj')ean \ iewpoint, what does that communicate to 
a student wlu> is not in the dominant culture?” 

(Poplin and W'eeres, 199 t, p. 1 ^). 

When students experience ineejuity in regard to race, culture, and 
class, they lose their xoicc* in the learning community, for language 
and literacy k‘arning. this loss is dexastating. 

I'inallx . the authors note, assutiiptions that different cultural 
groups bring xery different x alues to the experienee of schooling 
are going unchallenged, 'fhe* lack of time and attention to exploring 
commonly lK‘ld xalues atnong members ol the school community is 
a serious draxxback to building healthy learning communities. 

['rom these* repeatedly xoiced concerns aboitt ,s( hools, the 
authors conclude that tho.se of us intei\*sted in school tran.sfortna- 
tion in the rt'iitc*d States mu.st do three thittgs before xxe attetnpt 
other reforms: 
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1. C'hango the nauiiv n\' the national com crsatioi'i about the 
j')roblL*ms of pul>lic c.‘c.liication to iiuliKb* the sexen issues 
(.liseussed prex iously. 

1. Reexamine current pi)licies aiul practices, as well a.s proposed 
M)lution>. in light i)t’ these seven issues. 

3. l)e\x‘lop productive particii')atory processes by which all the 
jxirticipants insi<.le schools can name tor themselves the 
probbans aiul piomises that ^‘xist at each s(.hool site. I sing this 
knowleLlge, stiklents. teacheis. aiKl siaiT can design the 
transformation of that site. 

‘Hie last point echoes the major recommeiulaticMi ol the 
Washington locus group: that reforms be supi'Jorted and designed 
localK . through collaborative colunts ot e^lucators, parents, and 
community memlxas. 

Assessment 

.Another imp(Mtant change I'JUMnotc eciuitx' is in as.se.ssment. 
(iiven the centralitx of language and literacy to all learning, ensur- 
ing lair aixl accurate' assessment is crucial. ()iX‘gon locus gioup pai- 
ticipants L'xpress a concern that the current enij^hasis on perior- 
mance-ba.seLl outc(MVies has resulted in nuae attention U) a.s.se.s.s- 
rnent thai'i t(^ aj')pr(^priate instructicai. ’I hey worry that c‘\isting 
ini,x|uities in a^^ce.s.s lo and outccane^ in literacy might be exa<.eibat- 
e^l bv such a locus on assc'ssnieni. 'I hey uige schools and teachers 
to pay imae attenticai \o the cla.ssroom literacy experiences pro\i(,l- 
ed lor students. .\t the same time, they recommend development 
and use o\ multiple means of as.sessment. with a primary emphasis 
('n assessment t<^ serve tlx* learner. .Assessment sluuild be a learn- 
ing experience* as well as a meaivs ot monitoring growth. 

I'or e\\. implex in bro.ieleaiing the* asse*ssme*nt syst(,*m to ineluele* 
portfi^lios with stude*nt se*lf-rellections. .suielents are otlereel divease 
wavs of elemonsirating the*ir know leelge*. 1 his shoulel parallel the 
prov i.sion ot elive*r.se* vvav .s ol ele*ve*l<^ping the*.se* unele*tsianeling.s. 1 he* 
N('T1' IK.A Rant Task I'orce cmi .Asse.ssme*nt ( IWi) ineludes lair anel 
e*e|uitable vis.se*ssme*nt as one* ol the* stanelaiels lor assessment ol 
reaeling and writing. Not onlv doe*s this me*an that evaluation in.stru- 



mcnts should be five of biases in such areas as euluire. gender, 
nationalit\\ soeioeeonomie condition, and physical di.sability, but 
also that a.sscssment itself should help teachers and learners con- 
front biases that c‘\ist in the .school. 



In a ringing endorsement of the \aluc of di\vrsit\- in language 
and literac\‘. the Joint lask I‘orce document goes on to as.sert that 
language and meaning are .socially constructed. Language and life 
experiences can vary tremendously acioss cultural, economic, and 
geographic situations. 



"Ca)nse(.|uc‘ntly. students w ill differ enormousU' in the 
interpretations the\' give to the texts they read, the 
topics they leel comfortable writing about, and the 
ways they ic‘spond to different forms of as.se.sMiient" 

( IWi. p. 22). 

Questions for Reflection and Discussion 



• U 7)^// iuciiucilitics of Icaniifio oppor/imliu^^ need (o he addressed 
in onr school}' 

• ciiren hniiled resifii rees. hoir can nv use (hem etinUahly lo ensure 
ibe lanji>n(ii*e (tnd /ilerney e.xperii^nces and on/eomes uv ralue for 
siudenls}' 



• Uou' does onr literaey proyru}}i ra/ne fhe experiences of rarions 
cullurai la}iynaye, nadonal and y^ender {groups}' I loir do ire 
connunnicate a belief in dirersHy a.< a slreny/h of onr 
conininnity}' 



® in irhat U'avsdo tbeseren concerns deserihed in Xdicc’s from tlu* 
Inside apply to onr school}' 



• (iirini the pixitire impact on slndenl learning ofs/roin> school- 
lunne connections, ii hat are ire doiny to eny^aye all parents, 
especially nonniainstn'am parents, in the life of the school}' 




Hou' do uv approach dialect and lanyiiaye differences in onr 
school}' I loir do ire proride support fu' students irith limited 
Uny^Ush proficinicy}' 




• (.nichnicc is there that oar classfXionis atui ou r school feel like 

a coninaniity}' How do nv ensure that eixayiuie is a rallied 
memhery ( What does it feel like to he a student, teacher parent 
here}') 



Purposes of Education 

Preparation for Higher Education and Work 

AniiiciMH of iradilioiKil cducalion has lx*c*n ihai il docs a Ivtlcr 
j()l> of |'“cj')aring sludcnis who arc colic*i»c-l'>ound ihian il docs ol 
prcpai'ing . uidcnis w ho will cnk*r ihc worklorcc oi’ j')ursuc work- 
related irainini; after high school graduation. At the same time, it is 
important to c*nsurc that educational reform does not swing too lar 
in the other direction, with learning experiences and materials 
focused exclusixely on workforce preparation. Joanne \'at\ in warns 
against such limited thinking when she argues lor "educational 
visions unclouded by i'>oliticai j'Mc.ssure to cover academic ground, 
raise test scores, or produce workers lor indust n * ( 199 *. p 

1 )iscu.ssion of tile purposes ol education should he a central part 
ofc*ducation reform jxocesses. In the earlier example ol ihe negoti- 
ated. iruiuirv-hased curriculum devised hy students and teachers at 
Sellvvood .Middle School, education for a variety of purposes — .some 
determined hv the indiv idual — is an implicit value. Hut as .state and 
national iv'lorm documcaits develop, most standards seem j')rimarily 
to addivss education’s role in .serv ing .society’s purpo.ses. tor exam- 
j')k‘ bv Aiding skillcxl vvorkc*rs who can think, communicate, and 
collaborate*. 

Social and Personal Uses 

Kducalic^n in tiic I iiitcd Stales has iiistorically servc*d a larger 
purpo.se*, though: the j')re*pa ration of young pcoj'jle lor lull participa- 
tion in our elcmocracv . language anel literaev- are j')rimary vehicles 
lor tins ixirticijxilion. In fact, the I'nglish C\)alition (!onfere*nce ol 
h)S" tilled its reix)rl lyeniocracy Throiii^h Ihe report 

re*calls John Dewev s jx*rsuasive* argument for elemocratie' cla.ss- 
rooms as the* ne*ccssarv lounelalion for sucii disp().sition anel action. 
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It is significant to contrast the language of education reform in this 
document with that which dominates contemporary reform docu- 
ments. d'lie Hnglish C'oaliiion ('onference enx isioned students who 
are readers and writers, who find satisfaction and |')leasure in read- 
ing and writing and engage in them Uk personal as well as social 
reasons. Paitici|')ants wanted students to learn to use language to 
understand theinseU es and others, to make sense of thcii’ world, 
and to rellect on their li\es. The conference* stre.s.scd the need for 
students to Use language as a tool to get things done and to "take 
eharge* of tlu*ii‘ li\es" (Lloyd-Jones and l.unslord, I9W. p. 

The.se ix*r,soiuilly meaningful, and |')er.s()nally controlled, uses of 
lite*rac\' are ah.sent from National lAlucaiion Cloal Three, which 
addresses student aeliie\eiiK*nt and citizenshi]'). ‘Hie goal is lor stu- 
dents to demonstrate competency oxer "challenging subject matter" 
in laiglish and ollK*r content areas; the* |Hirpose*s ol such competen- 
cy are ele*scribed as " responsible citizenship, (uriher leMrning. and 
productixe employment. ' No one xxould dis|nile* that the.se are 
important purpo.ses of e*eliicaiion. The* c|ue.stlon is xx helher they are 
the only ones. 

There is reason lor concern that the* .schools' manelate ivgareling 
lite'iacy is ge*are*el to preparation ol siuelents lor the xx'orkplaee anel 
for public' or e'ommunal life*, but not neeexssarilx' for |x*r.so!ial litera- 
ex’. or lite*rae'x lo serxe's the le*arni*r's oxx n |')urposes. Washington 
educators in the locus group xxant to hel|') .students understand anel 
use the* xarious structures of literacy to .serx e them xxell after they 
leax e .school. Writing to communicate elTe*ctixeIy in the xxorkplaee 
is one of the*.se struc t uic*s. lloxx e‘x er. they as.sert that xx e come to 
this kind ol ()the«'-locu.sed xx riting only by mueh e.\|x*rienee of per- 
sonally motix Liie*el. “sell-serx ing" u.ses of xx'riting. In the same xxay. 
the ability to ie‘ael anel interpret across a x arieiy of texts is clepen- 
(lent upon finding personally me*aningful uses of reading. If literacy 
in.siruc'tion in e*dueation reform oxereni|')ha.si/,e.s xxorkfoive prepara- 
tion, e*ducators might short-circuit affeetixe elime*nsions of language* 
anel lite*raey use*. e‘speciallx pe'rsonal choice in re*ading le*xls anel 
xxriting topics, li ilial ha|')pe’n.s, preixuation of .students ;is readeis 
anel xxriters xx ill sulle*r and the hoj^Jc* ol a literate xxorkfoiev xx ill go 
largely unre*alize*d. 



Questions for Reflection and Discussion 

• W’hcit l)iifp(>scs do uv hoi V for dcrclopifi,^ s(iidcn!s lofi^i^iui^t^c and 
literacy}' Hoir arc these pinposcs expressed in classroom practices.'' 
To irhat extent do students determine their oirn pinposesjor 
lani^ua^e iind literacy}' 

» What oppoii unities do students hare for choice in our curriculum: 
topics if study, materials, actirities}' 

• in irhat irays di^ ue proride opportunities for socially constructed 
topics (f study}' 

• Uoir is curriculum planned in our schi>ul}" 



The Role of Teachers 



riic alliuido lowaal icachor.s in exlucaliiMi rclurm pailiculaiiy 
iniporlanl lo discern. Arc icLichcrs prolcssionals. whose dex elop- 
inenl oflheor\- in piLiclice is esseniial u> iHeanini»ful scliool reform? 
Are teachers the mediators between the learner and the material to 
lx* learned? Are they more important tluin tests? Should, in lact. 
improved teacher knowledge and school capacity be the starting 
points (or swstemic change? ( Daiiing-l lammond. b) 9 a). ()i are 
teachers technicians, who will 
implement educational reform 
that authorities outside ol the 
classroom design and dictate? 
l)aiiing-l lamnumd descriix*s 
this latter \ iew as the 
’’assumption of hierarchical 
intelligeiue" — that the higher 
the lexel ol government, the 
better its decisions ( IW f. p. 
y)\). 1-01 schools, this principle has resulted in a bureaueratic oper- 
iition. which has largeK trc‘ated teachers as but one ol many tools 
at the disposal the educational institution. However, there is ample 
evidence that the best hope for meaningful improvements in litera- 
c\ insiru' ioi’i lies w ith support for teachers as pi( jlessionals. 



Are teachers 
professionalsj whose 
development of theory in 
practice is essential to 
meaningful school reform? 




Teachers as Technicians 

Implicit in mucli of the cclucaiionnl reform u^cnchi is a \ ie\v of 
teachers as technicians (Clark and Astuto. 199t). In fact, the lan- 
guage of much educational reform is that of distrust and inspection. 
Students — and teachers — are seen as needing the external motiva- 
tion ()l high-stakes testing to imj)rove. What's needed is training in 
tcchni(|ues, as determined somew here i\p the hierarchy. 'Hie focus 
on training teachers in new instructional and assessment strategies 
reflects this bias. In Oregon, for example, letter grades will he 
replaced with student |X‘rformance evaluated with a seore on a six- 
|'K)int ruhric. .Much ol the .stall de\*eloj')ment offered in suj')port of 
Oregon's Kducational Act for the 2!si (ienlury has been in design- 
ing jX'rlormanc e tasks and writing ruhrics. 'I'he assumjMion that 
these tcdinical chanites in student assessment and ex aluation of the 
results is sulTicieni to imj)ro\e student learning outcomes seems 
uncjuestioned. 

'This is not to say that imi')ro\ang assessment is an inapproj')riate 
aspect of educaticMial relorm. The concern raised here is the lack of 
support for local inc|uiry hy teachers into connections helween 
assessmem and learning. Instead, technical training in new asses.s- 
l ients is pro\ ided. 'leachers. too. construct their own knowledge: 
their active engagement with assessment develoj')ment aixl evalua- 
tion of student work f(jsters deej')er undc*rstandings of cairricailum 
and student learning ( I )arling-l lammond. IWi). 

Teachers as Professionals 

.'\ view of leachers as professionals affirms their authoritv to 
make* decisions ahoul their j')raclice aixl to work collahorativ elv to 
dc‘termitx‘ the wise.st course of instructional action (Clark and 
Astuto. IWi), *rhc‘ Washington locus grouj'). for cxanij^le. descrihes 
the need to develoj') understanding of community-v alued learner 
outcomes and how to assess them in regard to changing exj')ccta- 
tions for student j')erformance in language and literac*y. Thev* furthca- 
rc‘c'(»mmend the following staff development suj')port to ensure 
(|uality literacy instruction as j')ari of education reform: suj')porting 
teacher rc‘search vv ithin their huildings; maintaining ongoing sujv 
port grou|')s lor teachca's engaged in a common task. suc*h as infus- 
ing writing as a Ic-arning strategy across the curriculum; allowing 
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icatiiors al tin* local (luiilding) level lo set llieir agenda for profes- 
sional development: designing staff dev elopment lo model keeping 
learners at the center; and using teachers as instructional leaders, 
reiv ing less on outside expens for staff development. 'I'heir rejec- 
tion of bureauc ratic .structures in favor of collal^orative ones is 
emphatic. Perhaps all education, like politics, is local, and teachers 
are its major agents. 

Clark and .\siuto .second this thought and capture a concern 
cxpres,scd in the Claremont Craduale School Study, as well as in 
the Washington and Oregon focus groups: 

No one can reform our .schools for us. If there is to 
be authentic reform in .American education, it mu.st he 
a gias.s-roois movement. Sy.stemic retormers will have 
to l)e resisted sy.stcaiiatically. for they are distracting 
us from tile job at hand. *rhc only .sy.stem we have is 
the local community .school, and external agencies 
should be vvoirying about how thev’ can help and 
support the.se school unit.s — not about how they can 
dominate them. ( 1 99i. p. S20) 

Of primary importance* t(^ all of these affirmations of teachers as 
professionals is time. and. since time is money, that too. I'eachers 
view with skepticism .state and national reform agendas that ask 
them to tc*ach more and better, but don’t |')nwide the collegial time 
and professional support to make meaningful changes. 1 he 
Washington and Oregon teachers emphasize their need to be rec- 
ogni/c*d as professionals. It is essential to have rc*lt‘asc* time* within 
their work day and work year for jilanning in.structional c'hanges. 
reflecting on their own practice in order to develop pedagogical 
nndc*rstandings. and acce.ssing supportive networks of individuals 
and professional groups. Oregon tc‘achers suggest that .some of this 
time be* usc*d in dialogue* among te*ache*rs spanning the K-\l system 
to promote* better unele*rsianelings of common principles of learning 
as we*ll as avvare*ness of ele*ve*lopme*ntal .stage's, In the* same* way, 
seve*ral language* arts exlucators in .Alaska proviele* important eiarifi- 
eation about their choices for staff dcvelopme'nt. 'Ihougli they give 
a higher rating to institutes or externally organiz.e*d profe.ssional 
ele*v clopment oppoitunitics. the*y note that they vvoulel actually pre- 
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fer locally organized. tcachc*r-run oppominities such as study 
groups or teacher research projects. Howex er. they are not willing 
to engage in such professionally demanding work without the guar- 
antee of time to do it well. A commitment to the profe.ssional de\el- 
opment of teachers nece.ssitates relea.se time from teaching: this is 
essential for refleclixe practice. 

Questions for Reflection and Discussion 

• To irhat c.Mcnl arc teachers inrolivd in the desli^n of local staff 
c/erclopnienti' 

• Hon' mli»ht ire design a local staff derelopnient coUahjoratire to tap 
the "experts amonj^ us}'" 

• W hat topd's in lanjL>iKr^e and literacy are ire interested in 
learning more about}' I loir mr^ht uv irorh together to do that}' 

• iioir can ire guarantee at least some time irithin the irorh day 
aud sch(^(fyear to support teachers ' pnfessional derelopf^tent}' 

• I loir mii*ht ire implement staff derelopment models that approach 
teacheis as learners and as pnfessionals. such as leachers as 
Readers. readin<> study {groups, teacher iiuiuiry groups, or action 
research}' 



The Role of Standards 

Gatekeepers or Motivators 

One of the most scaious of the tensions surrounding the role of 
language and literacy in c‘ducational reform is the issue of stan- 
dards. Kcaninisceni of the heated debates in recent decades over 
w riting as a proe exss or as a produc t, discii.ssion of standards tends 
to polarize parlieipanls, In a top-down, buivaucratie model of edu- 
cation re form, .standards .seixc* as gatekeepers, .sorting .students into 
academic' (or performanev) luixes and have'-nots. c‘\c‘n drix ing c‘ur- 
riculum standarcli/ation. I hex’ max' be seen as establishing a ' high 



Ixir wliich SOUK* students will gel own and others will not. 



Ikit in a collahorati\ e, grass-roots model, standards are nioti\ a- 
tors, guides for improvement, 'fhey actually support learning as stu- 
dents contribute to their definition and apply them to their own 
work w ith increasing .sophistication. Standards here set forth a 
vision of w hat literacy learning can look like: they otter mcKlels and 
encouragement. 'l‘his latter u.se of .standards to support student 
learning is e.s.sential to sen ing democratic ends, ensuring eciuiiy o\ 
learning outcomes. If .standards are to be useful to .students, they 
need to be accessible and applicable during the learning proee.ss, 
to foster, not ju.st to judge, eompetence (Ko.se, 1991 ). 'I his t\ pe ot 
standard can be embraced by progre.ssive educators as democratic 
and de\elopmental-minded. 

As the national standards in T.nglish and language arts emerge, 
their u.se in local .schools is an important i.ssue for teachers. The 
W’asliington focus group .sees standards as opportunities, not man- 
dates, in which the needs and interests of local communities w ill be 
res|X‘cted. Similarlw ()regon tc‘achers call lor a balance in literacy 
programs between .setting forth standards ot excellence and \aluing 
and nurturing indi\ idual dillerences. I sing the national .standatds to 
inform rather th:m to c/irc'ct local and state* c'Horts retlects a \ iew ot 
standards as moti\‘ators and a res]')eet tor teaclK*rs as ]')ro(e.ssionals. 

Fixed or Dynamic 

The nature, as \\c*ll as the usee ol standards is also important to 
di.scuss. A \ iew of .standards as fi\c*d and immutable tends tow ard 
narrowing curricular content, emi^hasi/ing replication of traditional 
forms, and .safeguarding the canon again.st imaders, laxed .stan- 
dards also tend to be imposed on .schools from outside agencie*s. 
They occur in a top-dow n procv.ss. oftc‘n driven by busine.ss, 

I low cwr. like* language*, standards may be* .se*e*n as dynamic. In this 
\ iv A'. the ]')rocess of consensus building around what c'on.siitutes 
cjuality writing, effective* communication, and appropriate respon.ses 
to lite*ratiire is inextricably linked to the learning. Such an interae*- 
tive proe'e*ss ('f standards de*velo]')ment is certainb* more e'onsi.stent 
w ith an education s\Meni de*dicate*d to de*mo<Tatic ideals, lt\s al.so 
more* re)le*e li\ e of the* shifts in standards for literacy ]X’rlormance* 
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over our histoiy. tor example, from a “>t^nature" clet'inilion in tlie 
early da\*s to our present requirements lor informed literate partici- 
pation in social, political, and economic realms. 

It is important to note tliat this process of consensus building has 
been the approach to developing the national standards in Hnglish 
and language arts. With more than 300 charter groups of teachers 
nationwide responding to drafts w ritten b\- task forces working at 
elementary, middle, and high school le\*els. this has indeed been a 
dynamic process, 'Set. one ot the reasons given for the funding cut- 
otf was that this collab(')rative proce.ss took too much time. Gixen 
its preference tor more prescript iw* content standards (for example 
a canon ot children's liicaalure ) the funding agency .seems to ha\e 
been working with a fi.xed model of .standards, in contrast to the lit- 
eracy profession's dynamic one. 

Development and Implementation 

The* development of national standaivls across all curriculum 
areas was in fae't prompteel by a gras.s-roots effort of the National 
C'( Hindi of Teachers of Mathematics, which produced the .standards 
lor mathematics. ,\s noted, the council s impetus was to share a 
vision of out.standing mathematics teaching and learning. Ironicallw 
subsc(|uent siaiulards projects ha\e been burdened w ith top-down 
expectations, because the projeus resulted from a national man- 
date. As decisions are made abo\ e the level of the profe.ssional 
groups working on the standards (for exam|')le. the decision to 
remove opportunity-to-learn .staiulards) the commitment to c(|uity 
in implementing the siaiulards is seriously compromised. 

Other dik'inmas in the implementation of standards abound, 
llow , tor example, will standards be u.sed to establi.sh meaningful 
indicators and guidance for states, di.stricts. and .schools and .still 
remain flexible enough to accommodate many dilTeivnt .strategies 
for providing high-(|ualit\'. appropriate education!'^ The I'nglish and 
language arts .standards, .still in development, attempt to bridge this 
gap by including real-life t lassroom \ ignettes to illu.strate the \ ari- 
ous content standartls and link them to tin* standards of the* profes- 
sion. .Allot lu*r approacli separates d(.*li\ ery from prole.sslonal prac- 
tice standards ( 1 )arling-l lammond. \ ). It is possible to sp(.*cif\' 
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Manciards for ddi\ cry sys- 
tems which create incentixes 
lor local and state education 
agencies to ensure that 
schools receive adecjuale 
resource allocation, includ- 
ing highly ciualified teachers. 

Separate from liiese delixery 
system standards are stan- 
dards for practice such as 
those noxv being developed 
by the National Ca)uneil of 
Teachers of Knglisii and the 
International Reading Association. 'I'hey can be used to guide the 
ix pe of building-based teacher incjuiiy. eollal'joratix e stall dexelop- 
ment. and instructional improvement enxisioned by the Washington 
and Oregon locus gri)ups. 

i xx'o caveats conclude this section on the tensions inherent in 
dex eloping and implementing standards in language arts. One has 
been alluded to earlier in discussions ol the need to inxolve teach- 
ers and comnuinitx' members ioeallx' in naming and addressing the 
needs or problems of their school. I here is a tendency to rely too 
heax'ilx' on national standards to bring about systemic relorm. but as 
Si/er and his colleagues noted in the opening quote, the *here“ is a 
crucial component in the question of ‘ xvhat s good enough here." 
'lb be trulx useful, standards must be accompanied by serious 
(.‘Hbrts to build schools* capacity to teach in xvays that can achiexe 
the.sc* learning goals ( I)aiiing-I laminoiul. 19^b). Instead ol being 
ends in themselxes. standards begin the process of policx dexelop- 
ment to ensure that schools haxe xvhat it takes — teacher knoxxi- 
edgr‘. matta ials. aiui resea i\*h at the local lex el — to c reate good cur- 
riculum foi‘ their students. 

The secoiul cawMt comes Irom k‘rome llarste. ( 199 D xx ho 
xvarns: 



To be truly useful, 
standards must he 
accompanied by serious 
efforts to build schools' 
capacity to teach in ways 
that can achieve these 
learning goals (Darling- 
Hammond, 1994). 
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is a rush to asscssnKMil, in ctTecl dosing down ihc 
dialogue al')oui literacy and learning just when it s 
starling." 



If standards can be pan of ongoing incjuiry into the nature and pro- 
cesses of language and literac\\ the\ can ser\ e teachers, learners, 
and the publie well. If. howe\ er. language arts .standards are .set 
fonh \o end incjuiry and discu.ssion about learning in this area, they 
will accomplish little of \ alue for the profe.ssion or the public. 

Questions for Reflection and Discussion 

• Do uv bare milieu sUnidurds for coulcuL /Kufornuiucc, and 

opporliiuHy lo Ictiru in <>iir lilcnicy (f yes, uinil risioii of 

lileracy do (Hir slaudords sel forlh? 

• If no. botr uiii>hl in^anireal locally aeceplahle sUmdnrds for our 
lileracy projLirani}' 

• \\'b(d eridence of acbiereuieul do iiv a <e lo asse,<s si u deals' 
meeliuy^ ibe sUnidards? 

• Hole do uv address Ibe needs ofsludoils irho are )iol uieelin^i> ibe 
slaudards}' 

• I loir uii^i>bl N v use ihe siaudards sel fori b in slale and ualional 
docunieuls lo y^uide derelolmn^ul (jfour lileracy curricuhnu? 
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Conclusion 



Can We Talk? 

Teachers in our tbeus groups. sur\ey population, and \ arious 
profe.ssional workshops eontinualh' stress the need tor dialogue 
al')out significant issues in education retonn. I'or nian\ iiaiticiiiants 
in the focus groujis. this was the first opportunity they had had to 
talk with other educators about literacy and language issues raised 
he state and national reform effoil.s. I’ailicipants in the Oregon 
focus yroup urge teachers, administrator.s. and jsaients to cng»igc in 
.substantive dialo.yue to resolve tc'nsions such as those between 
e.xcellence and eejuity. the language ot isower and home dialects, 
and curriculum as inc|uirv and curriculum as rontcMit. C.icMting the 
.schools wc want deisends in no small part on initiating and sustain- 
ing c'onversations among members ol the school community on 
these and other imisortant toisics in education reform. 

number of schools that have pailiciisated in the U.Cib early lit- 
erc.cy project, aimed at schoolwide improvcaiient ol the literacy pio- 
gram. have determined that teacher dialogue to build shared under- 
standing.s is c‘S.sc*ntial to any future* work on instiuetional mateti.ils 
or Strategies. School literacy isrograms have benefited from local 
development of literacv' and language ishilosophies. Carol Santa 
( IbPS) describes how such a isroject worked in the Kalispell. 
.Montana, school district. The process allows stall to find common 
ground and to arrive at what one teacher describes as •'sufficient 
consensus" about literacv content, isrocesses. and outcomes. 

( )nce teachers .ire engaged in this reflection on their beliefs 
about language and literacy, they can move to an e.xamination of 
(1,^. |'i( — Of l;i(_k thereof — between these bc-lic'fs and current literacy 
practices, including teaching strategies, classroom organi/ation. and 
materials. .\nd. of course, they can now look at these practices in 
light of their shared understandings of the state and national reform 
documents and the standartfs draft. 

The lollowing e.xamiile o| bc’liel statements auvl ai')|'iioi'>iiate litei- 
ar V jiravtives rellect*' a tiansaction.il literacy leaining iiukIvI. 
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Teachers may wish to examine it in light of the most recent English 
and language arts standards draft, state documents on literacy and 
language learning, and the National Fxiucation Goals. A statement 
such as this, optimally designed h\' teachers themscK cs through a 
process of sharcLl inquiry and rctlection, might he a \ ehicle to con- 
nect education reform documents and the lived experience of the 
classroom. C.ognizant of the larger education reform mandate "out 
there, teachers can still direct their energies to literacy program 
design suiteil to the best local vision of, in .Sizer's woixls. "what's 
good enough here.” Tor teachers, students, and parents, what we 
do here — in local schools — is all important. 

A Statement on Literacy Beliefs and Classroom Practices: 
Language and Learning Are Closely Linked 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are language, .so ihev 
share the essential characteristics of language, 'fhese qualities also 
describe learning, which occurs through the use of language, 
leachers may consiik*!' ways in \\ hich their classrooms incorporate 
practices that rellecf these characteristics of language and leiirning. 

Language and learning are sociaL 

(.'/assn H an pn u /iccs: 

• .Siuckaits an* working logcaJua' in pairs, small grou|')s and large 
groups. 

• Students talk more ilian, <)r as much as. \Uc teacher docs. 

• (Jassroom talk ilexelops. as well as communic*aies, siudc'nt 
uiulersiaiulings. 

• Students shall* their writing anil their reading. 

• Siuilents ask, as wi‘|| as answer, (juestions. 
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Language and learning are meaningful* 

C^lassronm practices. 

• Skills and strategics arc learned through actual use: students do 
real reading and writing, not cxcix'ises or worksheets. 

• i^rint al\\a\s makes sense; reading instruction ibcuses on making 
meaning. 

• Students ha\ e choices of books to read and tojiics to write 
about. 

• lx*arning is guieled b\' g(.*iuiine c|iu.*stions (.hiblren have about a 
t()j')ic. 

Learners use language to construct knowledge* 

( '.U fssn H>m pract icc ■ 

• Students apj')ly their e.xperience to new learning and to texts. 

The\ make and modily j'H'edictions on this basis. 

• Students generate and replace a'ules" of language as their experi- 
ence allous, Ibr examj')le. using imented spelling and approxi- 
mations in written comentions. 

• Students talk and write alK)ut new learning, for example, di.s- 
CLissing texts and keeping learning logs or journals, 

• StiRk'nls work togellK'r in small groups on pioblems or tasks. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are interdependent* 

( '.!( issruoni practice 

• Stikk'nts write* IreciueaitU' anel share their works in progre.ss, for 
example, participating in author's chair aikl i\‘sponsc* groups. 

• Stuelents e'Ugage* in role* pk»\"'. simulations, elramatic play, .story- 
telling. aiiel ix*<ielers' tlR‘ate*r. 
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• Students respond orally and in writing to reading. 

Learning is deveiopmentai. 

(Jlassn >om pm ctices: 

• The teacher and accomplished students provide many demon- 
strations of how readers and writers work. 

• Api')roxiinalion — getting close*, rather than “getting it right * — is 
celebrated. 

• Assessment is ongoing; the tc*acher keeps track ol student learn- 
ing. for example. anecdolalK'. on checklists, and from work col- 
lections. Students know what they ha\e learned and what they 
are working to lc*arn. 

• Cii'owth. not mastery, is the goal. 
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Resources 



The School as a Comm'jnity 

l.;iiTy Hill 

Kc*ys lo Cjvaiini^ C'omnuinii\‘ in SdiooLs 
r^{ W ilson (axvk Ucl.. SI- 
Fori Orchard, Waslhiyuion 9S,V'ih 
(3h0) iS-l-iSiSO 

Parent/Teacher Colloborotives for Educational Inquiry 

Kalhy i'.uawa 
n*" \, 

Scaiik’, W'a.shinLiion ^).SlnS 
( !{)()) 

Teachers as Researchers 

Riuh 1 luhlxird 

Cooi’dinaior, LaiiL'iiai'c* and LiUTacy FroL>iam 
Lew is and Clark C!oIIcl>c 
C ampus Fox la 
ForiLind, < )rcuon lU 

( S( ) s ) (iS 



Kaivn ( iiiil[()\ k‘ 

Tc-adu’r 1 -Alucalion 
1 ni\ L‘i sii\ ( >r Idaho 
M( )s<.'( iw . klalu ) <S>S is 
( ^OS) SSS ()0 lU 

Literature Discussion Groups for Professionals 

IViK hcrs as R(.\uk‘i"' 

,\Iillio I )a\ is 
\CT 1 

1111 W . Kemon Rd. 

1 ii\in;., 11 (HSUl ln')n 4 1 
(J1 'I iis 3s“;i 
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High Standards! Essential Learnings for Washington Students 

'rhc essential learnings acklrcss what suidcnt.s should know and 
he able to do in four areas: eomnuinieaiion. reading, writing, and 
inaihenvaiies. They were developed under the supen ision of the 
Commission on Siudeni Learniiig. established as part ol a state- 
wide edueation reform effort mandated U\ the Washington Stale 
Legislature in 

Oregon’s Educational Act for the 2 1 st Century 

Oregon's l\dueational Aet for the 21st Century was passed by the 
t )regon Stale Legislatuiv in b^9b Key prov isions in the Aet are ere- 
ation (^f the C'.ertifieate of Initial Mastery lor students to aehiew in 
about tlK' 10th grade aiul the Ciertilieate (d Advanced Mastery tor 
students to achieve in about the I2th grade. Ideven outcomes lor 
the (AM’tifieate oi Initial Ma.Mt.'ry v\ere adopted by the State Board ol 
L'.dueation in Kecjuired curriculum in l-nglish. mathemalics. 

scicMKV. historv. geography, economics, civics, government, litera- 
tuix*. the arls. and languages vv ill provide the academic loundation 
lor students to achiev'e the I 1 outcomes, do achieve* the Ceililicate 
of .Vdvaneed Masterv students will focus their study on one or more 
aIX‘a.'^ of interest — arts and communications, business and manage- 
ment. hc'alth servicc-s. human rescnirces. industry and engini‘ering. 
and natural resource-^. 

Alaska Student Performance Standards 

In the State Board of lAlucation adopted student perlor- 

maiux‘ standards in thiw subject areas — math, seiiaice. and 
1-nglisL, laiyguage arls. ‘Lhe staiulaixls represent what Maskans want 
their students to know and be abk* to do in llu*se subject areas as a 
result of their public' schooling. 'Lhe standards in laiglish language 
arts <iddrc‘ss j^erformance* in spc’aking. listening, residing, and vvrit- 
ing; stratc‘gK‘s for indepeiukra and coopc-rative k*arning: thinking 
skills; and uiulersianding and rc'spectmg diverse* persj')(.*ctives. 
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The National Educational Goals (as revised in Goals 2000: 
Educate America 4ct) 

11k* Nalionul iKlucaiion ("loals. tlratlcd by iIk* nation's i^owrnois 
in 19S9. were codified in national lei>islation in March. 199 t as 
(joals 2()()(): Ixhu’dtc . \}}icrii.'(i Act. '1'Ik* legislation (/alls on states to 
set world-class siaiulards and high expectations tor all students and 
sc‘t.s aside tederal tunding to support states' eltdrts to attain the 
goals. W'ithin that framework. Cioals iOOO gi\es states wide latitude 
to mesh legislative re(|uirements with c‘\i.sting reform strategies. 

dual / — School l\\*(i(lifu\cs. by the* yc‘ar douo. all chiklren in 
.•\merioi will start school ready to learn. 

( f(f(il 2- School (jinifflctio)/. b\ tlu* \x*ar dUOU. the high si^hool 
graduation rate will iiicrea.se to at lea.st perccait. 

(foal t — Sf ii(l(*n! Achicrcoicnf and ('idzcnshi/K by the war 2000. 
all stmk'nts will lea\c‘ griides i. S atKl 12 hav ing tkanonstraicxi ccnn- 
pet(.*ncy over challenging subject matter including laiglish. mathe- 
matics, scicMue. foreign languages, civics and gt)v eminent, cct)- 
nomi(.'s. ails, history, and geography, ami ev\*ry .sc1uh)I in .America 
will ensiiix* that all students learn to use their minds vvx‘li. so iIk'v 
mav lx- propared lor lesponsihlc citizenship, lurther learning, aixl 
pre uliK iiv (.‘inplov iiKMit in our Nation's nu)<.lc*rn ».‘Com)mv'. 

(loal i — Tc(ichi*r lulncaliofi and droldsioiial I kTiSohimnn. by 
the \cM 2oon. the NLilion's tea^liing force will have acec'ss to pro- 
grams for tlx* continiKxl improv enx*nt of their j'lroli.vssional skills 
aixl the opp(Mlimilv to ac(.|iiire the know ledge aixl skills needed to 
instriKl and prepare all .American students for liie next centurv. 

(null S — \hnhcnuUii s and Sci(.‘}icc. Ih the v<. ar 2000. I iiii(.xl 
Stales students will he first in the world in mailKinaiics and sci(.‘iice 
.u \uc\ cmcnl 

( t'oal ()- Adnil / il(*r<u v and / ifchnn^ Icandtii^. bv the vear 2< hk i. 
(.‘Very <ulult .Anicaican will he literak* <md will possc“ss die knovvh 
edge and skills neiessarv to compete in a glolul economy ami 
even isj,- tlx* rigl ils aiul n‘sp( Jiisil )ilili(.*s ( )| t iii/enship. 



iUkt! nisci/fliiicd. (nut Alcuhol- dihl Schools. 

\W ihc war iut)0. ewr\- whool iIk* I nitccl Stalo will be free of 
clrug.s, \ ioleiue. aiul the unanlhori/e<.l presence ol lirearms and 
alcohol .iiul will ofll’r a discijdined emironmcnl condueixe lo 
lcarnin<4- 

(,n(il S—r(iivn!({l n(irliLip(Hion. \W ihc year c\cry >chool 

will pronvale j')arinership> that will iiu*i\‘asc |')arcnial in\oK<.‘meni 
and panicipalion in pi'omoiiiyu iIk* social, emotional, and academic 
i^rtux ih ol c hildrcMi. 
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